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any movement in Scotland analogous to the enclos-
ing of common waste and common fields, with the
break up of the custom of a common tillage, which
was causing so much unrest in rural England.

Constitutionally too, the countries were extra-
ordinarily different; the Scottish Parliament was of
very slight importance and could not aspire to be
an effective check upon the Crown; while on the
other hand, the English Parliament was thoroughly
aware of its long traditions, and of its influence in
the affairs of the realm, and was eager to preserve
its privileges. In Scotland, it was the great families
and General Assemblies of the Church, rather than
the House of Commons, who could be in any sense
a check on the proceedings of the Crown.
-2 James, as we can see from his speech to the

* House of Commons1, was aware of the differ-
ences of the two countries and of the difficulty of
treating them as one. He knew Scotland well, and
was possibly led into difficulties with English mer-
chants and English Parliaments because he relied
too much on his Scottish experience, and did not
enter easily into the feelings of his new subjects.
But no greater success attended the efforts of Crom-
well, who introduced one system of government
both north and south of the Tweed. The two coun-
tries could not be ruled as one nation because the
peoples had no sense of a Common Weal. Eccle-
siastically, economically, and constitutionally they
1 Commons Journal (3ist March, 1607), i, p. 362.